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secondary phenomena, such as imports and exports, prices, discounts, 
wages, bankruptcies, strikes and migrations. The whole forms a 
brilliant example of the scientific use of economic statistics. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Introduction to Public Finance. By Carl C. Plehn. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1896. — xii, 364 pp. 

The first American work covering the whole field of finance can- 
not fail to be of interest to students of the subject, although it is 
only a small elementary text-book. One scarcely looks for great origi- 
nality of thought in a work of this character, but demands only that 
the result of more elaborate investigations be summed up faithfully 
and clearly, and combined in a logical order. This is what Professor 
Plehn has attempted to do ; and, so far as the subject admits of con- 
densed or cursory treatment, he has succeeded. The book will 
doubtless be welcomed by many teachers who feel the need of a text- 
book of finance more elementary than Bastable. 

The general order of treatment is the same as Bastable's. The 
work is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with public 
expenditures, public revenues, public indebtedness and financial 
administration. Perhaps the least satisfactory of these parts is the 
first. The treatment of expenditure in works on finance is nearly 
always inadequate; and when it is confined to fifty pages, such a 
result is perhaps inevitable. Almost no general principles having 
been as yet developed in this part of the science, a brief treatment 
of the subject, unless strikingly original, must almost perforce con- 
sist chiefly of classification and platitudes. Dr. Plehn has adopted 
throughout a consistent classification based upon the distinction 
between common and individual benefit; but he has some difficulty 
in making certain public expenditures fit into the classification. 
Assistance of private industry and commerce, for example, is placed 
under " expenditure exclusively for the common benefit " ; and 
although bounties and " protection " are at first assigned to this 
head (p. 51), they are treated more at length under "expenditure for 
the benefit of individuals" (pp. 59 et seg.). The confusion arises 
chiefly, perhaps, from the attempt to classify expenditures according 
to the ways in which they have been popularly regarded or officially 
treated, instead of according to the essentially general or special 
nature of the resulting benefit. Another faulty classification is not 
so easily explained : if " a charge for a special benefit that exceeds 
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the cost is best regarded as consisting of two parts, one a fee, the 
other a special tax" (p. 78), why is not a surplus-yielding postal charge 
partly a tax? The character of a tax is denied to it on the wholly 
irrelevant ground that the postal service is not by nature a public 
service (p. 270). 

In discussing the "benefit" and "faculty" theories of taxation, the 
author makes a useful distinction between the justification and the 
measure of taxation. He regards benefit conferred as the justification 
of taxation, but impracticable as its measure — not primarily because of 
the difficulty of measuring benefit, though that is not entirely overlooked 
(p. 114); but because he considers that on the whole " the common 
benefit is, strictly speaking, equal, while the taxed citizens are unequal 
in wealth " (p. 83). Some exception may be taken to his statement 
that benefit is the " universally accepted justification of taxation." 

It may puzzle the beginner to discover what Dr. Plehn really 
thinks of particular kinds of taxes. The income tax, for example, is 
represented as an ideal in which "the hopes of reformers all center" 
(p. 232), the practical objections to which apply only to the single 
progressive income tax proposed by the socialists, and do not militate 
in the least against its use with other taxes (p. 107); yet in England 
"the assessment of wages, business profits, and the like, is said to 
be very lax " (p. 242), while " not even the general excellence of 
Prussia's administration has been preventive of under-assessment " 
(p. 157). As for the general property tax, " no words are too strong 
to express the iniquities of this tax" (p. 219): it falls with undue 
severity upon the farmer (p. 255), and the experience of all nations 
shows emphatically that it cannot be made to reach personal prop- 
erty; yet its universal condemnation is "not due to any defects in 
the tax itself, but mainly to the fact that it is not properly supple- 
mented by other taxes," and so " there may be room for such a tax as 
a subordinate part of a larger system" (pp. 209, 210). The author 
has great faith in the inherent virtues of systems. 

There are two mutually contradictory accounts of the imperial 
taxation of the German Empire (pp. 173, 198). A list of the free- 
trade nations of the world is given in two places (pp. 60, 187), 
but the author seems not to have heard of the adoption of free trade 
in New South Wales. He ignores the Australasian colonies alto- 
gether, rich as they are in material for the student of finance, and 
purposely confines his illustrations and historical treatment to the 
financial systems of England, Germany, France and the United States. 

„. _ „ Max West. 
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